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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

ENGRAVED BY T. COLE. DRAWN BY WYATT EATON. 
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CHAPTER VIL 




the Harper and Scribner men, the men who constitute what 
may be called the New School of Engraving on Wood, Mr. 
Cole, I think, stands fairly at the head. That he has knowl- 
edge and command of line is clear, even by reference only to 
his early work in the Aldine^ and in the Christian Weekly and 
Child's Paper of the American Tract Society. A Mother of 
Egypty drawn after Bonnat by J. S. Davis {Aldine, Vol. VII. 
p. 382, January, 1874), is full of force: the lines of the flesh 
decided, one might say harsh ; but with good attention to 
form, and with thought of direction of line as expressive of 
form. The dress, dark and fine, has texture as well as draw- 
ing; the background is firm and well-toned. Another engraving 
by him, after Merle (also in the Aldine)^ has the same qualities of form, color, and texture, if 
parts are perhaps not quite so good. And now to look at his later doings. 

The first of the series of portraits by which his name has been made prominent appeared 
in Scribner' s Magazine for October, 1877: a head of Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. This was 
followed, in the next number, by a portrait of Lincoln^ and, later, by portraits of Bryant^ Long- 
fellow^ Emerson, HolmeSy Whittier, and others. These portraits at once attracted attention, 
admiration, and adverse criticism. They deserved all. They are remarkable, not only for 
unusual fineness, but as endeavors at new results in wood-engraving. They are admirable as 
specimens of minute and careful mechanism, as the work also of an artist conscientiously 
making the best of what was given him to represent. They yet are open to criticism. 
The Lincoln, in a different style from the rest, has the look of a reduction of a poor pen-and- 
ink drawing, in which, however good the likeness, the draughtsman had not command of his 
pen. It is a drawing which any practised draughtsman on the wood could have done better; 
and the engraver's chief, if not only, merit is that he has well preserved even its weak- 
ness. The other heads have been differently treated. Photographed ^n the wood, I sup- 
pose, the engraver has lost himself in trying to catch the manner of the original crayon: not 
to be caught, for one process can never exactly reproduce another. The drawing else is in 
its essentials very admirably repeated. The Boyesen and the Holmes are not only wonderful 
examples of microscopic handling; but the first series of lines in them is good, as line; and 
only softened, not obliterated, by after crossing. Still the effect of the over-elaboration is to 
make the portraits foggy, to destroy variety of substance (the hair of the Holmes being of pre- 
cisely the same quality and texture as the flesh and the shirt-collar), and to give the whole cut 
rather the appearance of some phototype from a steel plate than of a wood-engraving: a result 
not quite desirable. In ^ the Whittier, the engraver returns toward the ordinary method of 
engravings, in his cross-lining not so much disturbing the first series of lines. It is, however, 
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weaker than the rest; the hair is still 
hardly to be called hair, and the dress 
and background are meaningless tint, not 
even expressing color. The Longfellow^ 
the EmersoUy and the Bryant^ all of the 
crayon intention, look like bad lithogra- 
phy, unsatisfactory unless indistinctness 
be a merit. Nevertheless, the main faults 
of these portraits, after seeing the origi- 
nals, I may not lay to Mr. Cole's graver. 
Beside having to forget the capabilities 
of his own art in a vain attempt to 
imitate the unpleasant peculiarities of 
another, he had also to represent vague- 
ness, by no means easy to do with 
definite lines. Mr. Eaton himself says 
{American Painters, page 173) that in 
the Bryaiit portrait he " aimed to give 
prominence to the principal fact of his 
character, to reproduce that which was 
most really Bryant, — to portray the real 
form of his head and the life that issued 
from his eyes. Everything was kept sub- 
ordinate to the sense of that life; eifery 
detail of the hair and the flesh was gen- 
eralized, hardly a wrinkle of the face was 
preserved!' In the words I have under- 
lined I find the excuse for Mr. Cole's 
short-coming. He had to engrave the 
subordination. In the original drawing 
no more than in the engraving can I 
see either the principal fact of Bryant's 
character or the form of his head. There is only a fat-cheeked, fluffy face, such as might be 
caught a glimpse of at a spiritual stance. In the interest of art, can one be too severe, if just? 
I turn with pleasure to the better, because more artistic, work which Mr. Cole has given us. 

I can best observe this in Scribner's beautifully printed Portfolio of selected proofs. The 
best of these by Mr. Cole (it is impossible to notice all) are, it seems to me, Madame Modjeska, 
Vedder's Young Marsyas, St. Gaudens's Adoration of the Cross, and Chase's Ready for the Ride, 
Modjeska as yicliet {Scribners Monthly, Vol. XVII. p. 665), engraved from a photograph, is very 
perfect: extremely fine, but not unnecessarily so: the line on the face firm and yet delicate, 
the details of the white dress admirably preserved, the line nowhere offensive, but helping to 
express both form and material. Some want of clearness in the shadows is evidently owing to 
the printer; but on the whole it is a beautiful piece of engraving (I would call it Mr. Cole's 
best), one worthy of any engraver of the old time. The Yonng Marsyas {Scribner, Vol. XVIII. 
p. 169), drawn on the wood by the painter, is even more minutely lined than the Modjeska, and 
suffers therefore : ground, hares, and trunk of the tree under which Marsyas is piping, lacking 
distinction of substance. As showing how fine work, well cut, may be clearly printed, it may 
however be counted a success. And the figure of Marsyas is thoroughly good. Against the 
alto-rilievo after St. Gaudens (Vol. XV. p. 576) I have but one objection: the needless varia- 
tion in direction and character of line, which gives a false appearance of material, as if the 




Ready for the Ride. 
Engraved by T. Cole, after W. M. Chase. 

From "Scribner's Monthly Magazine." 
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work were composed of stone and wood and calico, instead of one homogeneous substance. 
Ready for the Ride (Vol. XVI. p. 609), if not so ambitious as some other subjects, may be 
spoken of as faultless. The dates of the above, not noticed in choosing them, suggest a steady- 
improvement in the engraver. Of other subjects, such remarks as I have to make do not lessen 
my appreciation of Mr. Cole's ability and talent. In the Carrying the Boar's Head (Vol. XVIII. 
p. 702) the two heads are admirably done; but the rest of the picture has the same fault that 
I found in the Marsyas, — want of character in the line, insufficient distinction of substance. 
The light and shadow is excellent. Italian Fisherman s Htct, drawn by Mrs. Foote (^Scribner, 
Vol. XVI. p. 452), suffers from the weakness of over-refinement, though general effect and color 
are well kept. It is difficult to distinguish water from earth; the cliffs are unsubstantial; and 
the distances between near and far objects are altogether lost. There was no fault here in the 
drawing. Mr. Cole does not succeed with Mrs. Foote's drawings. Santa Cruz Americana, hers 
also (^Scribner, Vol. XVI. p. 456) [Note the dates in our comparative judgments], has lost all 
the manner and all the charm of the original. In Walden Pond, by Homer Martin (Vol. XVII. 
p. 504) he has done better. The poetic feeling of the drawing is well preserved. It is not 
better for the cross-lining. In Page's Sisters (St, Nicholas, Vol. VI. p. 145) the heads are 
excellent; the rest of the engraving is feeble, scratchy, and formless. Whistler's White Lady 
i^Scribner, Vol. XVIII. p. 489), very carefully engraved, yet more careful on account of the 
uncertainty of the photograph, does not aid my recollection of the picture. The weakness of 
Fortuny's Piping Shepherd is due, I have no doubt, to the original. The engraver had no right 
to contradict the master artist. And yet I think he had a right to set the Griffin at Work 
(Vol. XVII. p. 461) upon soHd ground, although Mr. Abbey had sketched him in the air. 
There is a limit to the subserviency of an engraver (stalwart or wooden) ; and surely the 
sketch did not indicate a necessity for perpendicular cross-lines in the sky. All these cuts my 
readers will find in the Portfolio, as well as in the Magazine. Enough of critical fault-finding: 
not spared, because Mr. Cole can well afford to bear it. He has in him the potentiality of a 
great engraver. Only let him be not afraid to have clear ideas of his own as to what is best 
to aim at; and be careful to avoid mannerism, the maggot which eats out the core of great- 
ness. He need fear no competition if he be true to his opportunities. 

Though I have placed Mr. Cole at the head of this new school, Mr. Juengling is its most 
remarkable exponent. With his name also, in Harper s Weekly and the Aldine, I find the larger 
work; but even in that, bold and vigorous enough, the tendency to sacrifice form and mean- 
ing to mere chiaro-scuro, of which I am always complaining. A portrait of Edison in his 
Workshop, drawn by Muhrman {Harpers Weekly, Vol. XXIII. p. 601), may emphasize my 
meaning. The picture is effective and vigorously drawn. Edison is working at a charcoal fire. 
The rays of light are just as soHd and tangible as the man's hair, while a glass bottle on the 
bench is as woolly as his coat, which again is no woollier than his face. In a small or hurried 
work no difference of material had perhaps been looked for. But in this front page of the 
paper, very elaborately engraved, with endless cross-line, black and white, we have a right to 
expect definition, detail, and some expression of material (not only of the material of the draw- 
ing, which may have been only a copy or photograph of our favorite crayon drawing, but of 
the differences that do subsist between light and hair and wood and glass and wool and flesh). 
The want here noted is, as it seems to me, the continued want in all Mr. Juengling's most 
clever work (clever as it certainly is, however unsatisfactory), not hidden even by the super- 
fineness of later years. I would prefer (but needs of criticism compel) to pass over his Kelly 
cuts, with the greater part of the block covered with an utterly useless ruled tint (I say ruled 
because it is as mechanical as if ruled), and the lines on the rest of the engraving in defiance 
of all ordinary laws. I confess that it may be only conventional sheepishness that orders us to 
represent level ground by level lines ; but it is hardly more reasonable, however independent, to 
try to represent the same with perpendicular lines — not even crossed. See Scribner for 1878, 
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Vol. XVI. p. 680, Drop- 
ping Coniy Juengling after 
Kelly, — figures walking 
up a perpendicular wall, 
like flies on a pane of 
glass. See also the other- 
wise tasteful bits of land- 
scape by Abbey on pages 
I, 4, and 5 of Harper's 
Mo7ithly for June, 1879, 
excellently cut wherever 
the engraver was content 
with simple lines, spoiled 
wherever he had oppor- 
tunity for cross-hatching; 
the draughtsman's care- 
lessness of anything like 
The Parsonage. — Engraved by F. Juengling, after A. F. Bellows. completeness in his work 

From "Art in America," by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. Servin^ OerhaOS aS War- 

rant for certain obtrusive masses of the vague, patches of unsightly cross-lines, horizontal, 
perpendicular, and diagonal, which may mean sky, which may also be only a representation of 
those parts of the block free from the artist's pencilling. The most curious instance I find 
of this incompleteness is in another Juengling, after Howard Pyle (in the same June number, 
page 71), where half the block, without drawing, is yet covered with engraver's work of this 
same meaningless character. 

I take Mr. Bellows's Parsonage {Harpers Monthly for September, 1879, page 468, also in Art 
in America^ page 75) as the best piece of landscape work I know of with the name of Jueng- 
ling attached. It is a very beautiful cut, at first sight. The effect is capital ; it is evidently 
very true to the original ; and I do not even quarrel with the perpendicular lines on the water. 
They here help to give transparency. Let it be allowed that there are exceptions even to the 
best rules, and that in art all means are right which produce a good result. The cut, I say, 
at first sight pleases me. But looking more closely, as an engraver and critic must, I am sorry 
to observe that trees, grasses, and cows have all too much the appearance of being made out 
of chopped hay. And what can I say of the sky? The color is good; it looks well a little 
way off: but we are tempted to examine so fine and finished a piece of work. It is a cloudy 
sky, but there is not a cloud in it. It is all patches, and, taken separately, might pass for 
imitation of— a quilt. If Mr. Bellows did so draw — I mean paint — it, I think the engraver 
might still have been a little pleasanter in his lines. Yet I admit that for ordinary magazine 
purposes and for an uneducated public it may be pronounced admirable and perfect. 

With the portrait of Whistler {Scribnery Vol. XVIII. p. 481, — in the Portfolio also, which 
I believe is considered Mr. JuengHng's chef-d'ceiLvre)^ as an engraving, I have no fault to find. 
As a portrait I had not objected to two eyes. But if the painter was content with one and 
a socket, and with paint in place of drawing, it had surely been impertinent in the engraver to 
have emphatically contradicted him. Paint, to the very sweep of the brush, never was better 
reproduced on wood than in parts of this cut. Notwithstanding, I might suggest that the cheek 
has the look rather of wood than of paint. 

The Whistling Boy, after Currier {Scribner for May, 1880, page 11), may have the same ex- 
cuse for being as the portrait of Whistler. Even Mr. Currier's admirers allow his work to be 
ugly. The utter contempt for modelling in the face and the disregard of drawing everywhere 
are, I have no doubt, most faithfully rendered by his engraver; but surely Mr. Currier had not 
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time to draw the cross- 
threads of that white 
shirt, far too white for 
that dirty, slovenly boy. 
Is it Mr. Lathrop's 
careless drawing, or on- 
ly the Juengling man- 
ner, that we have again 
in the portrait of Edison 
{Scribner for October, 
1879, page 840)? Here 
even the brush-marks 
are a failure, more re- 
sembling clumsy wood- 
carving. The likeness 
may be correct ; but any- 
thing more weak and 
unpleasant as an engrav- 
ing I have not found. 

Am I too hard upon 

the Juengling method? 

I think not, free to con- 
fess that there too is 

talent, which may be 

turned to good account 

if the engraver's (or his 

patrons') eccentricities 

can be got rid of. 

Very different is the 

treatment of a head by 

Mr. Kruell. 1 have al- James A. M. Whistler. — Engraved by F. Juengling. 

ready praised his por- From the Original, by Whistler, in the possession of Mr. S. P. Avery. 

trait of Mr Fletcher From "Scribner's Monthly Magazine." 

Harper, in Harpers Weekly. Another portrait of Mr. Harper, after Elliott, came out in Vol. 
LIX. of Harper s .Monthly, and reappears in Art in America. It deserves the same unmixed 
approval as was given to the larger head: form and effect well cared for, no meaningless or 
offensive lines, every line drawn with the graver, the face well modelled and made out, though 
not a fourth of the size of the Juengling heads already noticed. Granted some difference in the 
drawings, the different intention as well as the different method of the engraver is no less appar- 
ent. I suppose there may be brush-marks in Elliott's picture, some manner also, to be caught 
if important. But Mr. Kruell has been careful not to caricature such small matters, — has 
cared rather, perhaps only, to give us a noble portrait, a good likeness, a picture to satisfy both 
painter and critic. This, and not the expression of accident or whim, seems to me to be the 
true end of art. So aiming, I am not surprised that Mr. Kruell's portraits are always good. 
This head after Elliott and a portrait of William Morris Hunt {^Harpers Monthly for July, 1880, 
page 163) will compare favorably with Mr. Cole's Modjeska; and are superior to Cole's Victor 
Htcgo {Scribner, December, 1879): I might object to their exceeding fineness; but I can find 
no other fault with them. Perhaps with so good and clear engraving even that fineness is not a 
fault. Again, comparison may be made (this for the sake of contrast) of these heads, or of a 
portrait of William Howitt by Kruell {Harper s Monthly; May, 1879, page 853), with two por- 
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traits of Bayard Taylor {Scribner^ November of 
same year). 

The Hoivitt head and Cole's Taylor are en- 
graved in the same manner, what I may call the 
old manner, of lines laid with care for regularity 
and pleasant disposition, as in a steel *' line- 
engraving." Mr. Kruell's Howitt head is the 
more regular, somewhat more formal perhaps ; but 
with more decision and more attention to differ- 
ences. The beard of the Cole {Taylor^ head 
is not hair, but floss-silk. The Juengling Taylor, 
distinct from both, is but a clever scratchy imi- 
tation of a piece of bronze. Here again the es- 
sential has been sacrificed to the unessential. It 
is bronze-like, rather than like the work of the 
sculptor O'Donovan. By exact attention to the 
minutest scratch it gives, I suppose, a tolerable 
resemblance of the original, close except for the 
art left out. And here it may be worth remark- 
ing (not, however, with reference to Mr. O'Dono- 
van) that the artists who most insist on the value 
of their own most careless and unimportant im- 
pressions are the very men who require, not an 
impression of the same, but strict attention to 
the smallest details, however vaguely hinted at, 
however unintelligibly impressed. Mr. Kruell is not prone to this imbecility. His hand is too 
vigorous for stencil-work. Other admirable portraits by him I could enumerate ; but enough are 
already mentioned to show his quality. I may not, however, pass a noble head, the Dauphin, 
after a steel engraving from a painting by Greuze (5/. Nicholas, Vol. VII. p. i; in the Port- 
folio also). 

Nor is his work confined to portraits. The Yoimg Princes in the Tower (St. Nicholas for 
February, 1880) is excellent in every respect. Careful in drawing, clear in definition every- 
where, delicate, with strength and depth of color, clean in line, and pure in tone (I speak of it from 
a proof before me), — it reminds me of the best of Adams's work, not without indication beyond 
of the advantage gained by the more ambitious attempts of later time. Not so delicate as this, 
but more characteristic of the engraver's normal style, is the capital rendering of Vedder's 
Phorcydes in the June number of the AMERICAN Art Review (page 328), a piece of vigorous 
artistry in which Mr. Kruell has no rival. Especially I admire the flesh of the three figures, 
and the good drawing (so often wanting) of hands and feet as well as faces. Other cuts by 
him in the AMERICAN Art Review, — the portrait oi Barye (No. i, p. 13) and the copies of 
Hunt's Flight of Night and The Discoverer (No. 3, January, 1880), — I may refer to as handy for 
indorsement of the praise that appears to me to be his due. Mr. Kruell, I may add, has no 
mannerism to get free from, unless it may be called mannerism to follow any rules whatever. 
With his healthy tendencies and the power of hand he has shown, I think he may be trusted 
even to make experiments. He will not quarrel with me for saying some more variety would 

not hurt him. 

W. J. Linton. 



William Howitt. — Engraved by G. Kruell. 

From " Harper's Monthly Magazine." 



Erratum. — At page 379 I have wrongly attributed the Ascent of Whiteface to Morse or 
Quartley. I am informed that it is by Slader, an English engraver. 



